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the United States in part because it "is full of valuable minerals" (p. 398), though this fact [?] 
was not known in 1867. We are told that "some regions, . . . such as Montana, have 
few inhabitants because rugged mountains provide almost no place for people to live" 
(p. 2). Montana is an unfortunate example of the fact stated, since most of that state is 
not mountainous and throughout most of its history the densest population has been in 
its mountainous part. On page 169 one reads that "among the urban population of this 
country who have a small surplus for investment there are only a few [!] who have not lost 
money in mining ventures. They ought to know that the vast majority of mines do not 
pay." Presumably what Dr. Huntington meant to say is that large numbers of urban people 
have lost money in mining ventures. Surely it does "not pay" for scientists to make such 
wild statements. In not a few cases careless statements result in contradictions. For 
example, on page 294 Utah in its climate is said to "share many of the qualities of the 
Mediterranean subtropical regions," while on page 309 it is cited as an example of a "conti- 
nental desert." In many cases a word of qualification would have transformed an objection- 
able statement into an acceptable one. Thus one cannot accept the statement (p. 289) that 
"in the Hawaiian Islands the absence of any duty on sugar imported into the United States 
has made sugar-raising the dominant industry," though of course it helped greatly to do so. 
In view of its several good qualities it is to be hoped that the book will receive an early 
and thorough revision. As it stands, it is unreliable, unscientific, and displays a weak grasp 
of principles, a serious defect in a book with this title. 

Harlan H. Barrows 



South American Climatological Literature 

M. M. Welch. Bibliography on the Climate of South America. 42 pp. Monthly 
Weather Rev. Suppl. No. i8,[U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1921. 

This bibliography, particularly useful in view of the scattered nature of records of South 
America climate, gives references to data appearing in individual works and periodical 
literature up to January, 1919, with a few important additions of later date. The arrange- 
ment is according to countries. 



